REPORT OF THE PANE
review of the history and current debate over rehabilitation and sun marizes the panel's first volume. The second section states the goals an explains the scope of this report. In the third section the contents ( Chapters 2 through 5 are summarized. The panel's conclusions ai presented in the final section.
BACKGROUND
HISTORY OF THE DEBATE OVER REHABILITATION
Rehabilitation is a relatively new goal for the criminal justice systen Since the time of the earliest legal codes, society has sought retributic and deterrence in dealing with criminals; punishments including fine corporal punishment, banishment, and capital punishment have bee dispensed to achieve suffering by the offender and the deterrence of potei tial offenders from crime. (For a review of the development of criminolojE and the history of penal policies, see Empey (1978) and Rennie (1978) Until the eighteenth century in Western countries, imprisonment was rai as a punishment, but other sanctions were harsh or cruel by contemporai standards. From the Middle Ages to the eighteenth century, the treatmei of offenders rested on the beliefs that humans are naturally evil an depraved, that crime is a form of sin, that the reform of offenders is n< possible, and that drastic measures are the best defense of the social an moral order.
In the eighteenth century the philosophy of the Enlightenment altere thinking in Europe and in the New World. The view of humans as sinfi and depraved was replaced by a new optimistic perspective that regarde humans as free and rational. Crime was thought to result from the exe cise of free will and reasoned choice in the pursuit of personal self-interes If a criminal thought that the personal benefits of the crime woul outweigh the pain he or she would suffer from committing it, that crimin would commit the crime.
Given these assumptions, classical reformers sought to make punisl ment more humane, more proportionate to the crime, and more certaii Criminal codes were rewritten early in the nineteenth century; steps we: taken to make due process a regular part of the administration of justic punishments were reduced in severity and graded according to tl seriousness of criminal acts; and newly designed prisons, training school and orphan asylums were constructed as more humane places for pu; ishing adults and disciplining children. By the middle of the nineteeni century, however, it had become apparent that the penitentiary and o phan asylum were warehousing people rather than saving them.